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a 
PREFACE 


This report was prepared by the Department of 
Public Administration, College of Business and 
Public Administration, University of ~Missouri- 
Columbia at the request of the Missouri Division of 
Job’ Development and Training on behalf of the 
Missouri Job Training Council. The goal of the 
study was to produce an analysis of existing patterns 
of coordination, identify barriers to successful coor- 
dination, identify opportunities for improvement, 
and recommend strategies to be followed at the state 
and substate level to encourage coordination. 

The report is based on a review of relevant 
documents and interviews with more than 100 in- 
dividuals involved in the administration of the 
JTPA program. After initial discussions with the 
Coordination Issue Group of the MJTCC, we 
gathered basic information from the Division of Job 
Training and Development. We then interviewed of- 
ficials in the Division of Employment Security and 
the Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education to determine how state agencies coor- 
dinate their activities with each other. On the basis 
of information gathered to that point, we developed 
an interview instrument that we used to conduct in- 
terviews in every service delivery area. We con- 
ducted those interviews with administrative entity 
directors, private industry council members, area 
vocational technical school officials, Employment 
Security office managers, and various organizations 
that contract with SDAs to deliver services, in- 
cluding regional-planning commissions, community 
action agencies, rural development corporations, the 
Urban League, labor federations, school officials, 
and others. In each instance, we sought information 
about how the organizations coordinate their ac- 
tivities with each other, coordination problems they 
had encountered, and successful strategies they had 
developed to coordinate activities. 

The report provides a picture of coordination in 
Missouri and raises a set of issues for officials in the 
job development and training system to address. 
Because the study was intended to identify issues 
and potential problem areas, discuss patterns of 
coordination, and develop recommendations for ef- 
fective coordination, we sought a great deal of infor- 
mation about how the program actually operates 
around the state. We wanted a picture of the system 
that would be rich in detail and comprehensive in 
scope. For this reason, we relied on intensive inter- 
views rather than surface data about how current 
criteria are being met. 

This approach allowed us to learn a great deal 
about what works well and what works poorly in 
Missouri. It enabled us to identify factors that 


facilitate coordination and factors that stand as bar- 
riers to effective coordination. Because of the nature 
of the study, however, we do not present a statistical 
profile of coordination. The material does not lend. 
itself to that kind of treatment. To put it in the con- 
temporary jargon of public administration research, 
this is a qualitative, rather that a quantitative study. 

The study does not identify the SDAs-in which 
particular problems exist or the specific organiza- 
tions that are having’ less success in their efforts to 
coordinate job development and training activities. 
To report that information would violate the 
assurances of confidentiality that we offered inter- 
viewees. It would also violate the purpose of the 
report which was to provide information to guide 
policy and program development, rather than to 
serve as a monitoring instrument. 

Those who would like to use the report to im- 
prove their portion of the system are generally 
familiar with the coordination problems that affect 
them. They also have. the ability to quickly identify 
places where the program is not working as effec- 
tively as it should. With the information contained 
in the study, their current knowledge, and their 
ability to gather further information, they should be 
in a good position to effectuate change. 


Edward T. Jennings, Jr., Ph.D. 
Jay D. White, Ph.D. 
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( “eordination of job development and training in Missouri varies con- 
siderably across SDAs. It also varies with respect to statewide programs. 
There are instances of outstanding coordination and examples of terrible coor- 
dination. On the whole, there is considerable room for improvement across the 
state. That improvement will depend upon the various actors in the job develop- 
ment and training system working together to enhance service delivery. 

The Missouri Job Training Coordinating Council, the private industry coun- 
cils, state agencies, administrative entities, and other organizations involved in the 
JTPA program have developed functioning coordination systems and useful coor- 
dination criteria. It is now time to take the next step to enhance program effec- 
tiveness through improved coordination. All too often, organizations are either 
working at cross purposes or duplicating each other’s activities. 

The study revealed a variety of means by which effective coordination of job 
development and training activities can be fostered. These include: 


integration of service delivery 

use of shared office space 

use of associate PIC membership 

geographic organization of service providers 
clear definition and differentiation of the roles of service providers 
regular meetings among involved organizations 
frequent interaction among service providers 
effective use of the PIC 

negotiations over particular projects 

effective leadership 

skills at interpersonal relations 

shared understandings 

shared role definitions 

shared knowledge 


In addition to identifying these general mechanisms by which coordination 
can be enhanced, we have developed specific recommendations directed toward 
specific problems that emerged in the course of the study. The report also makes 
recommendations with respect to the current coordination criteria contained in 
the Governor’s Special Services and Coordinated Plan. Those recommendations 
are explained and presented in greater length in the report, but the following 
material summarizes the recommendations. 


e Each SDA should develop agreement among the various service providers to in- 
crease coordination of intake, assessment, and referral. 


e More extensive efforts should be undertaken to coordinate job development ac- 
tivities. 
e Statewide programs should be more effectively coordinated with SDA pro- 


grams by providing PICs and AEs greater opportunities to shape the use of 
statewide funds within their SDA. 


e The state should retain control of certain statewide funds in the area of 


customized training in order to coordinate JTPA ac- 
tivities with the state’s economic development ef- 
forts. 


e¢ Where possible, JTPA and Employment Security 
should integrate their intake, assessment, and refer- 
ral processes. 


e SDAs and ES local offices should closely co- 
ordinate job development activities, including mak- 
ing joint presentations to employers where possible. 


¢ Coordination with area vocational technical 
schools should be improved by working with AVTS 
directors to encourage AVTS involvement in the 
program. 


e Plans that appropriately incorporate adult basic 
education in JTPA should be developed with clear 
specification of the role that adult basic education is 
to play in the program. 


e Additional area vocational technical schools and 
Employment Security offices should explore 
cooperative placement activities. 


e Coordination among contractors should be en- 
couraged by clearly defining each contractor’s role 
and responsibilities and using various mechanisms 
that will facilitate coordination of contractor activi- 
ty. 

e The Division of Family Services should quickly 
determine how JTPA benefits are to be treated in 
relation to AFDC and food stamp eligibility and 
issue Clear instructions on this to county offices and 
JTPA service providers. 


e The incentive structure and performance 
measures of components of the job training system 
should be examined to assess their effects on coor- 
dination. Recommendation for change shoula 
follow such examination. 


e The MIS system should be reviewed to determine 
whether it is consistent with current technology and 
meets the needs of the SDAs as well as state of- 
ficials. Appropriate training in its use should be of- 
fered. 


e The Missouri Occupational Coordinating Com- 
mittee should improve its capacity to provide SDA 
specific data. 


¢ The Department of Economic Development 
should extend its efforts to inform PICs and AEs 
about the state’s economic development efforts and 
AEs should maintain regular contact with economic 
development agencies in their area. 


e Where Employment Security is not providing in- 
take and assessment services for the JTPA program, 
automated registration should be expanded to pro- 
vide complete registration. 


e Administrative entities and major service pro- 
viders should be designated to provide Targeted Job 
Tax Credit certification and vouchers. 


e Allow SDAs to demonstrate efforts to provide 
program coordination in a variety of ways rather 
than requiring semi-annual meetings. 


e Foster the role of the PIC as an active component 
in the coordination process. 


THE NEED FOI 
COO!DINATION 


i oe iE need for coordination is generated not only by the complexity of the Job 


Training Partnership Act, but also by the many actors involved in job training 
and development activities independently of JTPA. The Job Training Partnership 
Act provides a complex set of programmatic relationships. Administratively, the 
act has led to the creation in Missouri of (1) the Division of Job Development and 
Training (DJDT) in the Department of Economic Development to handle state 
level administration of the program and (2) fifteen service delivery areas (SDAs) 
with their private industry councils (PICs) and administrative entities (AEs) to 
handle local administration of the program. The AEs may deliver services 
themselves or contract with others to provide services. The SDAs are not line ex- 
tensions of the Division of Job Training and Development and possess con- 
siderable programmatic autonomy. 

JTPA contains a variety of program components that complicate administra- 
tion and foster a need for coordination. First, there are the Title II programs for 
adults and youth that are administered by the AEs with funds that are received by 
the AEs on a formula basis. Second, there are a variety of ‘‘statewide’’ programs 
administered by the Division of Job Development and Training (DJDT) on the 
basis of specific provisions of the law. These include: (1) customized training 
under the 8 percent coordination funds of Title I, Sec. 123 and Sec 202(b)(1); (2) 
the older workers program of Sec. 124 and Sec. 202(b)(2); and (3) the displaced 
worker program of Title III. As a result of these provisions, multiple programs 
can operate in an area, only some of which are directly controlled by the PIC and 
AE responsible for the area. The statewide funds are awarded on the basis of 
either requests for proposals or sole source contracts and are often awarded to 
agencies other than the administrative entity for a service delivery area. 

JTPA is not the only legislation that provides for job training and develop- 
ment activities. Numerous other laws have created programs and administrative 
agencies that are directly concerned with job training and development. The 
Wagner-Peyser Act, for example, is administered by the Missouri Division of 
Employment Security. The major activities carried out under this legislation in- 
clude a program of unemployment insurance for eligible workers and a job service 
to help link potential employees with employers. In addition to its basic respon- 
sibilities under the Wagner-Peyser Act, the Division of Employment Security and 
its local offices have undertaken a variety of job training activities over the years, 
including job clubs, training programs, and customized training. 

Vocational education is provided by local school districts through area voca- 
tional technical schools under provisions of state law. In addition, local voca- 
tional schools may receive funding for vocational training under the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act. Community colleges also provide various pro- 
grams of vocational education that are related to JTPA concerns and activities. 

The state provides support for local school districts to operate programs of 
adult basic education to meet the needs of those adults who are not sufficiently 
educated to function effectively in contemporary society. Such education is 
sometimes needed before an individual can successfully participate in the labor 
market or in training and placement programs designed to facilitate the.operation 
of the labor market. The Adult Education Act provides federal funding for adult 
basic education to supplement state and local efforts in this area. 


Other federal laws provide further support for 
job training and development or permit (require) the 
participants of other public programs to take part in 
job training and development activities. These laws 
include the Social Security Act, Title IV; Trade Act 
of 1974—Chapter 2; National Apprenticeship Act; 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (Chapter 1, Part 
IV)—Targeted Jobs Tax Credit; Higher Education 
Act of 1965; Older Americans Act of 1965; Veterans 
Job Training Act; Rehabilitation Act of 1973; and 
the Food Stamp Act of 1977. 
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There are a large number of actors involved in 
job training and development in Missouri as a 
result of state and federal programs and 
policies. All have something to offer and all 
relate to JTPA in one way or another. 


There are a large number of actors involved in 
job training and development in Missouri as a result 
of state and federal programs and policies. All have 
something to offer and all relate to JTPA in one way 
or another. The most important of these for pur- 
poses of coordinating job training and development 
at the state level are the Division of Job Develop- 
ment and Training of the Department of Economic 
Development (DED), the Department of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education (DESBE), particularly 
its vocational education components, the Division 
of Family Services (DFS) and the Division of Aging 
in the Department of Social Services (DOSS), and 
the Division of Employment Security (DES) in the 
Department of Labor and Industrial Relations. In 
addition to traditional vocational education pro- 
grams, the Division of Career and Adult Education 
in DESE has conducted a customized training pro- 
gram called the Industry Training Program, sup- 
ported with state funds. 


At the local level, administrative entities in- 
teract with local employment security offices (52), 
area vocational technical schools (58), adult basic 
education programs, county offices of the Division 
of Family Services (115), community action agen- 
cles, community colleges, regional planning com- 
missions, economic development agencies, area 
agencies on aging, and others. In addition to the 
possibility that each of these will be a service pro- 
vider under JTPA, there are numerous other 
organizations that contract to provide JTPA ser- 
vices. For example, the Greater Kansas City 
Building and Construction Trades Council conducts 
a job search assistance program in Kansas City, an 
international accounting firm operates a skill train- 
ing program in St. Louis, and the Easter Seal Society 
operates an on the job training program. 

These many actors and programs constitute the 


job training and development system in Missouri. It 
is not a system in the sense of a highly integrated set 
of components directed toward well defined goals 
and objectives. It is a system in the sense of a set of 
inter-related activities that are loosely coordinated in 
the pursuit of sometimes shared goals and purposes. 
The actors have diverse goals and objectives, only 
some of which match. Dictates of organizational 
growth and preservation introduce tension into the 
system, as do diverse perspectives on the best means 
of pursuing job training and development objec- 
tives. 

In thinking about this system and efforts to 
coordinate its component parts, it is important to 
remember that its various components differ in their 
histories, missions, objectives, and constituencies. 
The employment security system exists to provide 
unemployment insurance benefits to eligible in- 
dividuals and to link job ready individuals with 
employers. The vocational education system was 
created to provide standard vocational education to 
a youthful student population that originated in the 
secondary school system. Income maintenance pro- 
grams were created to help families and individuals 
in need of basic economic sustenance. JTPA and its 
predecessors were created to meet the job training 
needs of those who were poorly served by the ex- 
isting array of institutions—individuals who had not 
received an adequate education to survive in the 
labor market, persons who were displaced by 
economic change, people who did not fit the mold 
of job ready individuals sought by employers listing 
positions with the job service of Employment 
Security. 


JTPA and its predecessors were created to 
meet the job training needs of those who were 
poorly served by the existing array of institu- 
tions. 


The result is an array of organizations and pro- 
grams that contain quite diverse components and 
perspectives on job training and development. To 
those with an economic development orientation, 
the key to a successful program might be the attrac- 
tion of new industry to an area or the creation of 
new economic activity. To those with a social service 
orientation the key to success might be found in pro- 
grams addressed toward, changing the individual 
client so that he or she will adapt to the world of 
work. To educators, the key is to be found in suc- 
cessful skill training programs and academic 
achievement. 

These different perspectives are accompanied 
by standard modes of operation. Area vocational 
schools, for example, are tied to the local educa- 
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tional system and accustomed to offering semester 

length courses based on the regular academic year. 

As another example, the Division of Employment 

Security is accustomed to having clients seek out its 

offices to receive services. While it is possible for 

organizations to change these standard patterns of 
behavior, it is not always easy. 

The differences among the organizations can 
lead to sharp conflict, with undesirable conse- 
quences for job training and development in 
Missouri. Differences between the Division of Job 
Development and Training and the Missouri Coun- 
cil of Vocational Administrators over who should be 
responsible for customized training in Missouri led 
to defeat last year of a legislative initiative to 
authorize additional customized training to upgrade 
jobs with existing employers. This kind of conflict 
may serve the purposes of competing bureaucracies, 
but it does little for the overall job training and 
development system. It undermines economic 
growth in Missouri and penalizes those in need of 
job training services. 

To deal with the multitude of actors and pro- 
grams and produce coordination of the diverse ac- 
tivities, JTPA provided for creation of a Missouri 
Job Training Coordinating Council (MJTCC) and 
the preparation every two years of a Governor’s 
Coordination and Special Services Plan. The gover- 
nor’s plan contains a set of coordination criteria that 
are supposed to guide job development and training 
activities at the level of the SDA. Coordination is 
further facilitated by the composition of the 
MJTCC and the PICs. Both bring together in- 
dividuals from private industry and representatives 
of agencies in the job training and development area 
to develop policy for the operation of JTPA pro- 
grams. 

As described in the governor’s plan, the coordina- 
tion criteria provide minimal standards believed 
necessary for SDAs to deliver cost effective pro- 
grams. The criteria establish both procedural and 
programmatic requirements for coordination. The 
current coordination criteria include: 

(1) requirements with respect to the use of labor 
market information developed by the Missouri 
Occupational Information Coordinating Coun- 
cil; 

(2) contributions to economic development efforts; 

(3) coordination of placement, activities with other 
agencies; 

(4) efforts to coordinate programs with other 
agencies; 

(5) use of existing services when possible; 

(6) review of local education agency applications for 
Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act funds; 

(7) coordination of activities with efforts to help 
distressed farmers. 
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BUILDING EFFECTIVE 
COORDINATION 
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\ /| ethods of improving coordination in the job training and development 
system in general and JTPA in particular range from drastic structural 
realignments to modest alterations in existing relationships. 

One method of achieving coordination would be to bring all job training and 
development activity into one organization. The various activities of the job train- 
ing and development system would be consolidated in that organization. The 
assumption is that a hierarchical organization would be able to impose control on 
its subordinate units and thus bring order to the system. This is not necessarily the 
case, as many large scale organizations have discovered, but it would probably 
permit some current coordination difficulties to be resolved. 

Despite the potential benefits of major restructuring and consolidation, it is 
not an approach that we can recommend at this time. The system is very complex 
and consists of many organizations with diverse goals, objectives, and programs. 
It would be extraordinarily difficult to consolidate all of that in a single organiza- 
tion in a way that would improve coordination while maintaining diverse 
priorities. Current constituencies of these organizations would surely object and 
important goals might be lost in the shuffle. Major legislation would be required 
and we saw no evidence that there is an active constituency for such change. Final- 
ly, such as organizational rearrangement has to take into account both local and 
state level arrangements. It would be such a large organization that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to coordinate its various components closely. 

A second approach is to look for improved role definition so that there is a 
functional differentiation of responsibilities among the various organizations in 
the job training and devzlopment system. This might be accomplished, for exam- 
ple, by assigning all responsibility for job development and placement to Employ- 
ment Security, all skill training to the Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, and other functions, such as assessment, coordination, and other 
training to the JTPA organization. This approach is attractive because it would 
seem to greatly simplify things and several important actors suggested that it 
might be an appropriate way to go. If followed, it will have to be tailored to the 
needs of different SDAs. 

A third approach is to develop integrated activities at the SDA level. For ex- 
ample, ES and the AE in each SDA could develop practical arrangements to in- 
tegrate their outreach, intake, and assessment activities, as well as job develop- 
ment efforts. This has the virtue of dealing with major problems while allowing 
adaptability to local concerns and needs. 

Within and in addition to these major approaches, there are a variety of steps 
that can be taken to improve coordination, as the following discussion indicates. 
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FACILITATING 
COORDINATION 


C= interviews across the state revealed a variety of factors that seem to 
facilitate coordination at the SDA level. These include structural/ 
organizational factors, procedural factors, and interpersonal considerations. 


Structural/Organizational Factors 


The principal structural/organizational factors identified in our interviews 
included: 

(1) integration of service delivery involving two or more organizations; 

(2) the use of shared office space or shared personnel or the placement of one 
organization’s personnel in another organization’s offices for certain periods each 
week; 

(3) provision of associate membership on the PIC to JTPA related agencies 
not already represented on the PIC; 

(4) organizing service providers along geographical lines to avoid duplication 
of services; and 

(5) clearly delineating and differentiating the roles of various organizations. 

Integration of service delivery occurs when two or more organizations com- 
bine their operations to deliver a service or set of services. The most extensive ex- 
ample of this in Missouri is developing in Kansas City where SDA 3 and the Divi- 
sion of Employment Security are developing a joint operation of some magnitude. 
ES and the Full Employment Council are operating out of the same office. ES is 
providing intake, assessment, and referral as well as undertaking some OJT. ES 
and FEC are undertaking joint job development and sharing the use of the | 
Employment Security job bank. In effect, the resources of both organizations are 
being closely coordinated in a way that ought to produce substantial benefits. 
FEC will benefit from the expertise and organizational base that ES can bring to > 
bear, and ES will benefit from FEC resources, personnel, and client base. 

We witnessed several instances in which JTPA operators are placed in ES of- 
fices on a regular basis in order to facilitate service delivery. This also has the ef- 
fect of increasing coordination between ES and JTPA, particularly in terms of 
referrals and information sharing. At least one PIC provides related agencies with 
associate membership on the PIC. This action takes into account the fact that 
PICs are structured to provide representation to diverse groups in order to obtain 
a wide range of ideas and views for decision making and extends that representa- 
tional character of the PIC. The result is to increase the sense of shared commit- 
ment to JTPA activities. 

There are a number of SDAs that use multiple service providers but organize 
those service providers along geographic lines. This helps disperse service delivery 
and make it more accessible to potential clients in rural areas while ensuring that 
service providers. are not interfering with each other or duplicating services un- 
necessarily. 

Where multiple service providers operate in the same area, there are signifi- 
cant risks of service duplication, uncoordinated job development, and poor ser- 
vice to clients brought on by competition. For example, we interviewed service 
providers who would not share information about available jobs with other ser- 
vice providers, even when they had no immediate need for the jobs for their own 
clients, because they wanted to bank the jobs against future needs. In addition, we 
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interviewed service providers who described situa- 
tions in which other service providers ‘‘stole’’ their 
employers. 

These problems can be successfully resolved. 
One of the principal mechanisms that Missouri 
SDAs have discovered for this purpose is to clearly 
delineate and differentiate the roles of different ser- 
vice providers. It might be agreed, for example, that 
one service provider will work with job ready clients 
while another will focus on those who are not job 
ready. The keys to success in this situation are clear- 
ly defined roles with shared role expectations among 
the various actors. It is also important that common 
assessment practices be followed by the different 
program operators if assessment is not centralized. 
In addition, some attention needs to be given to the 
incentive structure facing service providers and the 
creation of incentives to share. 
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Where multiple service providers operate in 
the same area, there are significant risks of 
service duplication, uncoordinated job 
development, and poor service to clients 


brought on by competition. 
il 


Coordination among subcontractors can be 
greatly enhanced if attention is paid to potential 
coordination issues in the planning stages leading to 
the writing of RFPs. Some SDAs are just now learn- 
ing this as they become more familiar with the JTPA 
program. Other SDAs are successful with this due to 
long term experience with job training and develop- 
ment. 


Procedural Mechanisms 


Procedural mechanisms for coordination that 
are used by Missouri SDAs include: 


(1) regular meetings among involved organiza- 
tions; 

(2) frequent interaction; 

(3) effective use of the PIC; and 

(4) negotiations over particular projects. 


Regular meetings can take several forms. They 
vary considerably among Missouri SDAs. While 
some reported success with the bi-annual meeting of 
service providers, others found that requirement to 
be ineffective and unnecessary. Instead, they met on 
a regular basis with related organizations in other 
forums. Others reported that they were able to work 
out coordination in the course of frequent interac- 
tions that occur in a variety of settings for a variety 
of reasons. The key here seems to be keeping in 
touch and clearing bases with affected parties. 


While structuring the PIC to increase interac- 
tion and involvement is a useful approach, it is also 


true that the extent to which the PIC can contribute 
to coordination depends on the way in which the 
PIC operates and the expectations of its members 
and the administrative entity. Even without addi- 
tional representation, the PIC contains a cross sec- 
tion of important actors who can help coordinate 
the activities of diverse organizations. For that to 
happen, they have to be encouraged to act in that 
manner. 

In some PICs, negotiations over particular 
projects provide a mechanism for coordination. For 
example, in one PIC various organizations are 
brought together in advance when a project is to be 
initiated with a major employer. They decide which 
agency will take the lead on the project and provide 
for other agencies to ‘‘buy in’’ to the contract bet- 
ween that agency and the business firm. This techni- 
que is frequently used in the St. Louis area to allow 
each of the three SDAs there to participate in pro- 
jects and coordinate their efforts rather than 
fighting with each other. 


Interpersonal Considerations 


Finally, we have a set of interpersonal factors 
that seem to be important to effective coordination, 
including: 

(1) leadership and relations among leaders; 

(2) skills at interpersonal relations; 

(3) shared understandings; 

(4) shared role definitions; 

(5) and shared knowledge. 

Leadership is the most important of these, but 
it often builds upon and includes these other 
characteristics. 


Coordination is facilitated when organizations, 
through their leaders, develop shared role ex- 
pectations. In other words, they develop com- 
mon expectations of what each party will con- 
tribute. 


Effective leaders are adroit at shaping the atten- 
tion of other members of the system. They can point 
out opportunities and possibilities that might not 
otherwise be considered. They recognize situations 
in which joint action produces joint benefit for the 
organizations while serving the interests of clients 
and build upon that recognition, helping others to 
do so also. 

Also important to effective leadership between 
organizations is a concern for planning and the abili- 
ty to translate plans into operational programs. The 
ability to anticipate coordination problems in the 
planning stage is an important ingredient in avoiding 
actual coordination problems once contracts are 
awarded. 
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Effective leaders are knowledgeable. They 
understand their own organization and program 
well and they have considerable knowledge of other 
components of the system. They put this knowledge 
to work in developing exchanges with other com- 
ponents of the system. 

Leaders of organizations interact effectively 
together when they develop a relationship that 
allows them to see each other’s problems and build 
patterns of mutual support. They recognize how the 
interaction of their organizations can contribute to 
the success of activities and take steps to promote 
that interaction. They build a relationship that pro- 
motes exchanges of ideas and focuses on program- 
matic success. 

Skill at interpersonal relations involves the 
ability to understand the needs and problems of 
other persons and communicate effectively. It in- 
volves the building of trust and is based on the 
development of shared understandings. 

Coordination is facilitated when organizations, 
through their leaders, develop shared role expecta- 
tions. In other words, they develop common expec- 
tations of what each party will contribute. These 
common expectations are based on _ shared 
knowledge of the JTPA system and of each other’s 
operations. That knowledge helps shape expecta- 
tions and makes is possible to see opportunities for 
coordination. 

Finally, the personal and interpersonal dimen- 
sions of coordination involve the capacity to change 
and be innovative. They involve a willingness to go 
beyond accustomed routines and experiment with 
new ways of doing things. 
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COORDINATION 
JOOUES IN THE SDAS 


AT 


HT 


(“cordination issues in Missouri can take several forms and exist at various 
levels of organization. Coordination is necessary at the state level among 
different agencies and programs of the Department of Economic Development, 
the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, and the Department of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. At the service delivery level, coordination is 
necessary among the many agencies and organizations involved in the job training 
and development system. Coordination concerns include intake, assessment and 
referral, job development, placement, skill training, and other activities. 

JTPA requires both vertical and horizontal coordination. Vertical coordina- 
tion refers to coordination between statewide programs and programs operated by 
the PICs. Horizontal coordination refers to coordination among the actors at one 
level of government. This can mean coordination between the AE and other agen- 
cies (ES, AVTS, DFS, etc.) at the local level. It can also mean coordination of 
JTPA service providers contracted by the AE. Horizontal coordination is also 
needed among state agencies, since DJDT, ES, DESE, and DFS all have job 
development and training responsibilities. 


Intake, Assessment, Referral 


There is a great deal of variety among the SDAs in the extent to which intake, 
assessment, and referral (IAR) are coordinated. In a number of SDAs intake, 
assessment, and referral have not been consolidated and there is duplication of 
assessment and counseling. There is a strong likelihood that assessment is not well 
coordinated across service providers when there are multiple providers, particular- 
ly when each provider is responsible for recruiting participants itself. Such 
duplication is less likely if service providers cover geographically distinct areas. 

ES and JTPA service providers typically duplicate each other in this respect. 
Automatic registration does not work because it is only partial and neither ES nor 
JTPA operators express much confidence in the system. Consequently, intake has 
to be duplicated for many clients so that they will be successfully registered with 
both Employment Security and the JTPA program. 

Referral networks vary among the SDAs with extensive referrals between 
various actors in some SDAs and limited or no referrals in others. The use of 
referrals seems to work best where the organizations interact on a range of matters 
and have a good working relationship. In other words, if coordination in general 
is good, then the pattern of referrals is likely to be active. If the organizations 
share offices or have personnel in each other’s offices on a regular basis, referrals 
are likely to be good. Where the pattern of interaction on other matters is weak, 
referrals are likely to be weak. 

In SDAs with a consolidated. operation and essentially a single service pro- 
vider, intake, assessment and referral are clearly more easily coordinated, almost 
by definition. Even in those SDAs, however, steps could be taken to improve 
coordination of these activities with related agencies such as Employment Security 
and area vocational schools. Where statewide programs operate independently of 
the SDA, mechanisms should be in place to coordinate intake, assessment, and 
referral. The specialized clientele of some statewide programs (e.g., older 
workers, displaced workers) reduces the need for coordination of these activities, 
but does not eliminate it since the same clientele may be eligible for other JTPA 
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services and clientele eligible for one program may 
show up at an organization running another pro- 
gram. 

The existence of multiple service providers and 
dispersed intake, assessment, and referral does not 
have to mean a lack of coordination. With agree- 
ment on assessment and referral standards, this can 
be an effective, efficient mode of service delivery, 
particularly in rural SDAs where it might prove cost- 
ly to have a single, consolidated IAR process. 


The existence of multiple service providers 
and dispersed intake, assessment, and referral 
does not have to mean a lack of coordination. 


Each SDA siould AeveIOn spout Gone 
the various service providers that will increase coor- 
dination of intake, assessment, and referral pro- 
cesses. Such agreements should reduce the burden 
on recipients and the degree to which organizations 
need to duplicate work. The organizations to be in- 
volved in coordinated IAR will vary depending on 
the organization of job training and development 
activities in an SDA and the extent to which non- 


JTPA agencies will participate in cooperative’ 


agreements. | 
Ba RECOMMENDATION 


Steps should be taken iG fe ae need a 
JTPA clients to register with multiple agencies. The 
coordinated IAR_ process should accomplish 
registration with appropriate agencies. This means, 
specifically, that means should be found to make 
automated registration with Employment Security 
effective. 


Job Development 


There is evidence that job development ac- 
tivities are poorly coordinated in a number of SDAs. 
The efforts of JT[PA service providers are not coor- 
dinated and there is poor coordination between 
statewide and SDA efforts. In addition, there is 
often very little coordination between JTPA, 
Employment Security, AVTS, and.others. There are 
SDAs where multiple contacts with employers are 
considered to be a problem. Other SDAs either have 
few program operators and, thus, less likelihood 


that this will be a problem, or they have worked out ° 


arrangements to reduce the extent of multiple con- 
tacts. In addition to multiple contacts with 
employers, poor coordination of job development 
means there is inadequate planning and a failure to 
combine efforts where appropriate. 

There are a variety of means by which coor- 
dination of job development can be secured. Those 
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include contracting, formal non-financial 
agreements, planning sessions, and regular interac- 
tion and discussion. Informal agreements can play a 
rence ne 


J TPA | service b praviiers aa rs agencies 
should reexamine their efforts to coordinate ‘job 
development activities. Coordination clauses, such 
as those in statewide contracts, should be vigorously 
implemented. 


Statewide Programs 


There are major problems in the coordination 
of statewide programs with SDA programs. There 
were numerous complaints from service providers 
and administrative entities that statewide programs 
are not adequately coordinated with their activities. 
Even on ‘this, however, there are mixed results. 
Several SDAs reported no difficulty coordinating 
activities with statewide efforts and several that 
complained about current arrangements appeared to 
believe it was a problem in other areas, but not in 
their own district. For many AE directors, it is a 
control issue. Coordination between statewide and. 
SDA programs is facilitated when the statewide pro- 
gram operator is an SDA contractor or the SDA 
itself. 

Two problems result from inadequate coor- 
dination of the statewide efforts with local activities. 
The first is programmatic—program effectiveness is 
reduced and duplication of effort occurs. The sec- 
ond is employer related—employers receive dif- 
ferent and sometimes conflicting offers of service 
and express confusion and resentment about being 
approached by multiple actors to participate in 
multiple JTPA programs. The confusion is com- 
pounded by the fact that the term customized train- 
ing can refer to locally based programs from the 
SDA’s entitlement funds, statewide programs fund- 
ed with JTPA money, or a statewide program fund- 
ed from general revenues which does not have the 
same eligibility requirements. In fact, both DJDT 
and DESE operate statewide customized training 
programs from general revenue funds. The advertis- 
ing for these programs apparently leads some 
employers to think there are no restrictions on any 
customized training funds. All of this gives JTPA 
the image of being an inefficiently run government 
program, just the image of earlier job training ef- 
forts that policy makers had hoped to avoid with 
JTPA. 

‘Although complaints about inadequate coor- 
dination with statewide programs are significant, it 
has to be pointed out that some confusion is in- 
evitable given the array of job training and develop- 
ment programs and that mechanisms for coor- 
dinating: statewide efforts with local activities are 
available. There are’Several ways in which statewide 


programs can be coordinated with local activities 
currently. First, all SDAs are encouraged to compete 
for statewide grants through the RFP process. Some 
do this, are awarded contracts, and are in a position 
of being able to directly coordinate statewide with 
local activity. Second, all statewide program con- 
tracts contain provisions within the scope of work 
requiring program operators to coordinate their ac- 
tivities with the PIC in the area in which they 
operate. Third, PICs have been able to work out 
satisfactory coordination arrangements with 
statewide program operators. For example, several 
PICs in the St. Louis area indicated that they had ar- 
rangements to coordinate activities with the dis- 
placed worker program operated by the community 
college system. Finally, the state can award sole 
source contracts to local government entities rather 
than awarding the funds on an RFP basis. Thus, 
when the AE is an agency of a local government, 
statewide contracts could be awarded directly. 
However, although the state does have several sole 
source contracts for statewide programs, it is not 
clear that these are done to enhance coordination. 
Nor have all local agency AEs been offered control 
of statewide programs in this way. 


Despite problems of coordination, it is true that, 


important values are served by the statewide pro- 
grams, such as the economic development goals of 
the state. It is quite reasonable for the state to want 
to retain control of customized training funds to 
support its economic development efforts. This is 
reinforced by the need to market economic develop- 
ment tools, such as customized training, beyond the 
boundaries of individual ation 


ME RECOMMENDATION = 

A means should be Pr give the PICs per 
AEs a central role in statewide programs. The 
simplest way to do this would be to award some of 
the statewide funds to SDAs on a formula basis. If 
legal barriers to this cannot be overcome, other ways 
of effectively coordinating statewide programs with 
SDA plans should be found. One possibility would 
be to require all proposals to be coordinated with the 
PIC prior to award of a contract. If funding is 
turned over to the SDAs, a staff person should be 
retained at DJDT to work with the SDAs on pro- 
grams that cross SDA boundaries or on programs 
that are of sufficient magnitude as to warrant special 
attention (e.g.: Chrysler or GM). Customized train- 
ing funds should be retained at the state level to sup- 
port statewide economic development activities. 
These efforts can be coordinated with the SDAs in 
some of the ways already discussed. 


JTPA and Employment Security 


There is an extraordinarily complex pattern of 
interaction and coordination between JTPA and 
Employment Security. At the SDA level, it ranges 


from a substantial integration of activities that is 
developing in one SDA to outright hostility in some 
areas. In some SDAs, coordination is very strong 
and both parties benefit from a synergistic relation- 
ship. In others, ES and JTPA hardly speak to each 
other, much less coordinate their activities. It is even 
more complex than this, however, because the rela- 
tionship can vary considerably within an SDA, with 
strong coordination between the AE and one ES of- 
fice accompanied by very weak coordination be- 
tween the AE and another ES office. 

In some SDAs, referrals between ES and JTPA 
are weak to non-existent, although almost all SDAs 
report efforts to use either automated registration 
with ES or to get their clients to report in person to 
ES. Many administrative entities report receiving 
very few direct referrals from Employment Security, 
and several ES directors indicated that they can do 
little more than make some information about 
JTPA available to job applicants. Most SDAs - 
reported that automatic registration is unsatisfac- 
tory, partly because it is only partial, partly because 
clients do not receive much help from ES unless they 
report there in person. Thus, there is regular 
duplication of processing. In addition, in many 
SDAs it appears that there are very few placements 
of JTPA clients by ES. However, ES can produce 
data indicating that it regularly places JTPA eligible 
individuals in jobs. 

Job development is another area in which there 
could be considerable improvement in coordination 
between JTPA and ES. While Employment Security 
offices and JTPA administrative entities and service 
providers have developed cooperative job develop- 
ment efforts in several SDAs, there are others where 
they proceed quite independently of each other. This 
sometimes means duplication of effort and probably 
reduces the effectiveness of job development efforts. 

Related to job development is the use of the 
Employment Security job bank. Employment 
Security is rightfully concerned about maintaining 
the integrity of its relationship with employers who 
list jobs with the job bank, and this has led ES to be 
cautious about providing others access to its job 
listings. Despite this, ways should, and can be found 
to link the JTPA program to the ES job bank. Do- 
ing this helps JTPA clients and program operators, 
but it also helps Employment Security which cur- 
rently fails to fill 35,000 or more positions that are 
listed with it each year. 

We received a number of complaints that ES 
offices would not share information about available 
positions or let JT[PA operators see the job listings. 
On the other hand, several SDAs have worked out 
relationships with ES that provide very direct access 
to its job listings. SDA 3 in Kansas City is moving 
the most in this direction with its contractual rela- 
tionship with ES that will have ES and the JTPA 
program operating out of the same office and will 
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lead to cooperative job development and shared use 
of job listings. Others that have not moved this far 
have, none-the-less, found ways to share information 
about job listings and cooperate in job develop- 
ment, dividing responsibilities and making joint 
presentations to employers. 


While Jornal pioements and contractual rela- 
tionships can be important components of coordina- 
tion between ES and JTPA, it ts clear that effective 
leadership is crucial. In case after case, it was evi- 
dent that the attitudes and actions of the ES office 
manager and the JTPA director determine the 
degree to which coordination will take place. When 
they recognize the joint benefit that flows from 
cooperation and coordination and make the effort 
to make it happen, it does. Where their attitudes are 
not conducive or they fail to take appropriate ac- 
tions, coordination will not occur. 

Coordination is stronger when an Employment 
Security office contracts to provide services to an 
administrative entity. It is also stronger when the AE 
Or program operator has intake people who work 
out of the ES office part of the time. In rural areas, 
the distance to ES offices can be a problem. A con- 
tractual relationship seems to help not only because of 
resource transfers that may take place, but because 
of the authority it provides and the clarity it can pro- 
duce. It can make certain kinds of support possible 
that might not otherwise be Sees 


Wi RECOMVENDATONS 2s 


Where _ possible, 
Security should integrate their intake, assessment, 
and referral processes. One way to encourage this is 
to establish contractual relationships between JTPA 
and ES, but other approaches can also contribute. 
SDAs and ES local offices should closely coordinate 
job development activities, including making joint 
presentations to employers where possible. Ways 
should be found to more extensively share ES job 
bank information with JTPA service providers. 


JTPA and Area Vocational 


Technical Schools 

As in other areas, coordination between JTPA 
and area vocational schools varies across the state. 
In some SDAs, there is a very effective working rela- 
tionship, with the AVTS meeting the skill training 
needs of the JTPA program and regular referrals 
between the AVTS and the JTPA program 
operator(s). In others, the area vocational schools 
play a role, but there may be a way to improve coor- 
dination to meet the needs of the different actors. In 
still others, the area vocational schools appear to 
have little or no relationship with the program. This 
is particularly true in the major metropolitan areas 
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where the administrative entities seem to rely much 
more on proprietary schools and community col- 
leges than on area vocational schools for skill train- 
ing. In more rural areas and some of the smaller 
cities, the relationship between AVTS and JTPA 
seems to be stronger. 

Where the relationship is weak to noneeisent: 
the one factor that showed up in interviews was in- 
flexibility on the part of area vocational schools as 
perceived by JTPA operators. The administrative 
entities in some areas said the vocational schools 
simply were not flexible in what they were willing to 
offer or how they were willing to offer it and wanted 
to go with their own definition of what is needed in- 
stead of accepting the decisions of the PICs and 
AEs. For example, some vocational technical 
schools are unwilling to offer skill areas sought by 
SDAs; others are unwilling to develop ‘‘open en- 
try/open exit’’ classes or summer classes. By the 
same token, SDAs are not always willing to provide 
financial guarantees for the arrangements they 
would like to have, such as might be accomplished 
through a class size contract. 


HE RECOMMENDATION =e 
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Coordination with area reper technical 
schools can be improved in the SDAs by educating 
AVTS directors about the role and function of 
JTPA. Where appropriate, the AVTS should serve 
as contractors either directly with the PIC or 
through subcontracts with other service providers. 
PICs and AVTS should be encouraged to further 
coordinate their training and job development ac- 
tivities. Steps should be taken to encourage area 
vocational schools to get out of the ‘‘academic year 
mind set’’ and develop more flexible programs for 
JIPA. SDAs should develop ways of facilitating 
Jlexibility on the part of area vocational technical 
schools. 


JTPA and Family Services 


Two coordination issues arose in our discus- 
sions of the relationship between JTPA and the 
Division of Family Services. First, some JTPA pro- 
gram operators find it difficult to obtain timely 
verification from DFS offices that clients are receiv- 
ing AFDC or food stamps. Perhaps more impor- 
tantly, DFS offices give different interpretations of 
how JTPA income is to be treated in determining 
benefit levels of AFDC and food stamp recipients. It 
was reported to us that DFS is investigating this mat- 
ter. 


benefits should be treated in relation to AFDC and 
food stamp eligibility and benefit levels should be 
determined quickly by the Division of Family Ser- 


vices with clear instructions issued to county offices. 
Those instructions should be widely shared with 
JTPA service providers. 

Aaministrative entities and DFS county offices 
should work together to develop procedures to in- 
sure timely provision of AFDC and food stamp 
eligibility information. 


JTPA and Adult Basic Education 


Adult Basic Education is poorly integrated with 
JTPA across the state. There was virtually no SDA 
in which coordination appeared to be strong. The 
lack of coordination appears to be a product of 
strong pressures that AEs and program operators 
feel to keep training short and get people quickly in- 
to jobs. ABE directors consistently complained that 
when they refer individuals to JTPA, they seldom 
return. 

There are coordination issues here, but the 
basic policy issues are more important and deter- 
mine whether or not coordination with ABE will 
take place. While it clearly is important to get people 
into jobs, the rhetoric and legislative mandate of 
JTPA stress preparation of clients for life long 
employment and adequate basic education is impor- 
tant to insure that these clients are not regularly cycl- 
ing through JTPA and similar programs. Better 
coordination could help achieve both the short and 
long term objectives. 

The expression of those beliefs in one SDA cap- 
tures well the differences and suggests the dif- 
ficulties they create for coordination. The AE direc- 
tor wants to help clients get a job by improving their 
English and math skills. He does not care about the 
clients actually getting a GED. His attitude is ‘‘job 
first, GED later.’’ He believes that ABE has the op- 
posite point of view, focusing on academic achieve- 
ment first and vocational training second and that 
they don’t care about the client’s self-esteem. The 
ABE director agrees that they focus on academic 
achievement first, but that they also have a strong 
concern for vocational training. The ABE director 
also claims that they have a strong concern for the 
client’s self-esteem. 


ce role Gr — — aueaions in ie J TPA 
program should be carefully examined in the plan- 
ning process at both the state and SDA level. Plans 
that appropriately incorporate adult basic education 
should be developed with clear specificiations of the 
role that adult basic education is to play in the pro- 
gram. Performance measures and award systems 
should include appropriate use of adult basic educa- 
tion. JTPA service providers should be held respon- 
sible by the PIC or the AE for insuring that ap- 
propriate linkages are maintained with adult basic 
education. 


Employment Security and 
Area Vocational Technical Schools 


In some SDAs there is virtually no coordination 
between ES and AVTS. This is partly due to 
geographical distances and partly to the per- 
sonalities of the local ES managers and AVTS direc- 
tors. Some Employment Security offices and area 
vocational technical schools have found it beneficial 
to have an Employment Security placement 
specialist work out of the AVTS on a regular basis to 
provide placement services for hinsepbis stuCents: 


BE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Other local ES offices aaa: A VTS err ex- 
plore cooperative placement activities, including the 
assignment of an Employment Service placement 
specialist to work on a regular basis with the AVTS 


to place graduating students. 


JTPA Contractors 


Coordination among contractors can be 
achieved in a variety of ways. Whether it is an issue 
depends upon the extent to which an SDA contracts 
with multiple service providers and how it defines 
the duties and responsibilities of each service pro- 
vider. In many Missouri SDAs, coordination among 
service providers is not an issue or problem because 
service delivery is consolidated largely under a single 
service provider or service delivery contracts are 
awarded on a geographic basis. 

There are some Missouri SDAs in which coor- 
dination among service providers could be con- 
siderably improved. There is overlap and duplica- 
tion of effort among the service providers and they 
seem to be working at cross purposes. They fail to 
cooperate and share information. While competi- 
tion has its beneficial face, it is showing a harmful 
face in some of these situations. Contractors com- 
pete for clients and job placements in ways that are 
not necessarily in the interest of clients and may 
undermine the overall job development and place- 
ment effort. 


gene meena “among eaninaciors. can ie 
achieved by clearly defining each contractor’s role 
and responsibilities and spelling that out in the con- 
tract’s scope of work, creating mechanisms for in- 
formation sharing and coordinated marketing and 
recruiting efforts, providing centralized assessment 
of clients, and other techniques. It is most likely to 
occur when good working relationships are 
established on the basis of mutual understanding. 


Management Information System 


Several SDAs are unhappy with the current 
MIS system. They complain of the cost to be con- 
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nected, the relevancy of the reports they must sub- 
mit, and the turnaround time for getting reports 
back. Some SDAs report that they are getting better 
at using the MIS system. Other SDAs report no 
problems with the MIS because of long term ex- 
perience with it. 


BB RECOMIMENDATION: 


The MIS system ens Be reviewed to ane 
mine whether it is consistent with current technology 
and meets the needs of the SDAs as well as state of- 
ficials. Appropriate training in its use should be of- 
fered and SDAs that find it difficult to use the 
system productively should take advantage of that 
training. 


Incentives and Performance Standards 


We encountered numerous instances in which 
current incentive systems and performance stand- 
ards hinder coordination and reduce the effec- 
tiveness of service delivery. We have already noted 
that competition among service providers can lead 
to things like-hoarding of clients and job placement 
opportunities. Because providers are rewarded for 
the number of clients they process (e.g., job search 
assistance) and placements in jobs, they find it to be 
in their short run interest to avoid cooperation and 
coordination with other providers. We also under- 
stand that this affects the relationship between 
employment security offices and the JTPA program 
because ES offices do not receive credit in their per- 
formance system for certain kinds of placements 
with the JTPA program. 

We were unable to pursue this to develop a 
thorough analysis of the effects of incentives and 
performance standards on coordination and service 
delivery. It is a topic that should receive careful 
scrutiny because the incentives that face organiza- 
tions have such a strong bearing on their perform- 
ance. To the extent that those incentives are reduc- 
ing coordination, however inadvertently, changes 
i checaes ne hind 
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= nae nee ae: pte ene 
measures of components of the job training and 
development system should be examined to assess 
their effects on coordination. Following such 
analysis, performance measures and incentive struc- 
tures should be altered to encourage coordination 
without harming other important goals. 


Private Industry Councils 


The Private Industry Councils are not generally 
considered to be major forces for coordination, but 
there are exceptions to that. In a couple of SDAs, 
concerns of the PICs have led to major changes in 
operations in order to improve coordination.. In ad- 
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dition, at least one SDA has restructured its PIC to 
create a category of associate membership. This is 
used to allow all related agencies to participate in 
PIC meetings. It was reported by the AE director 
that this gives all agencies a sense of participation, 
keeps them informed, and helps commit them to 
SDA activities. It provides a forum to work prob- 
lems out. ; 

The potential of PICs to foster coordination is 
undermined by the perception of many actors that 
the PICs are too political. We heard frequent com- 
ments that PIC members often pursue their own self 
interest or the interest of their agency at the expense 
of broader values‘and general JTPA effectiveness. 
For example, some’ people believe PIC members ex- 
ert undue influence ‘on decisions regarding awards to 
es own eee, 
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coordination of activities. To do this, its members 
have to be well informed about the JTPA program. 
A heavy emphasis should be placed on educating 
PIC members, particularly those who are new to the 
system, so that they can function effectively in this 
respect. PICs should develop rules of procedure that 
will reduce perceptions that members are pursuing 
personal or agency;interests, keeping in mind that 
such perceptions cannot be completely eliminated 
given the composition of PICs. Widespread par- 
ticipation in PIC activities should be encouraged. 


CURIRENT 
COORDINATION 


CIRITERIA 


Labor Market Information 


This criterion requires use of labor market information developed by the 
Missouri Occupational Information Coordinating Committee and data obtained 


There seem to be some Significant problems with the Missouri Occupational 


Information Coordinating Committee’s capacity to provide SDA specific data, 
both for rural SDAs and for specific SDAs within a metropolitan area. Severa] 


SDAs reported this difficulty and felt they needed to look for other data because 


that they supplement its data with other information, a practice which seems not 


Only necessary but desirable. 
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Oe ee The Missouri Occupational Information Coordinating Committee should im- 
prove its ability to provide SDA specific data. Administrative entities and major 

a service providers should avail themselves of Opportunities to develop knowledge 
and skills in the use Of labor market information. The use of MOICC should not 

REE SES aa tn ee preclude other efforts by SDAs to develop reliable labor market information. 


= Economic Development 


The SDA is required to expend a minimum of 15 percent of its Title IJ-A 
e e ° e e e e e e e 
funds on customized training and to coordinate Its activities with other statewide 


or local customized training programs. These requirements presumably help in- 
a e e e e e e 


reports about. misunderstandings among employers about customized training. 
os Apparently, some employers have been confused by state advertising to believe that 
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they will be able to use customized training for any 
employee, rather than those who are JTPA eligible. 
The SDAs vary in the extent to which they coor- 
dinate their activities more generally with economic 
development activities. In general, SDAs that use 
RPCs as administrative entities or program 
operators seem to be more adept at. this. In addition 
to these RPCs, there are some other SDAs that have’ 
learned that there are a variety of economic develop- 
ment entities in their area and strive to stay in-touch 
with them. Many SDAs report that ‘the Department 
of Economic Development does not: keep them well 
informed about developments in their area (e.g., 
award of CDBG grants). Some community action 
agencies seem to find the notion that JTPA is an 
economic development program unacceptable; they 
are less likely to coordinate their programs with 
economic developinent activities. 
BRECON NIN EN DATION 
The Department of Economic Development 
should extend its efforts to inform PICs and AEs 
about economic development activities originating, 
with the state. This could be accomplished with a 
regular newsletter about general economic develop- 
ment activities and special notices about particular. 
projects. SDAs should carefully survey economic 


development efforts in their areas: and maintain. 
regular contact with economic development agencies ° 


(Industrial Development Boards, Chambers of 


Commerce, etc.) 


Labor Exchange 


SDAs are required to coordinate placement ac- : 


tivities with the local ES office and other job place- 
ment agencies. This includes insuring that- JTPA 
participants are registered with ES. To the extent 


that this coordination is productive, the SDA will be ; 


able to devote additional resources to other activities 
instead of job development and placement. 
Automated registration has not succeeded as a 
coordination tool. The problem: is organizational 
rather than technical. Neither ES nor JTPA 
operators seem to feel that automated registration .. 
provides sufficient information or sufficient contact. 
with ES. That statement can be modified to theiex- 
tent that SDAs believe it is uSeless to register the 


clients with ES, something: which «is true in at least a . 


couple of SDAs. 

The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit receives mixed, 
but generally positive, reviews. Most SDAs report 
using it successfully, and most indicated that there 
are no real problems coordinating with ES for the 
certification and vouchering of clients. Many do it 
as an automatic matter of course. The only prob- 
lems were those that would be typical of any govern- 
ment program (some employers don’t like govern- 
ment programs for various reasons) and the fact that 
several rural SDAs felt clients were reluctant to drive 
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the distance to the ES office. Several SDAs sug- 
gested that it would facilitate service to the client if 
they could directly certify TJTC eligibility. 


(BERECOMMENDATION = 


com aye 


a a eee 


Where ES is not providing intake and assess- 
ment services for the JTPA program, automated - 
registration should be expanded to provide complete 
registration. This will eliminate duplication of effort 
and simplify matters for JTPA clients. 

JTPA AEs and major service providers should 
be designated to provide TJTC certification. This 
will simplify things for clients and reduce duplica- 
tion of effort. 


Program Coordination 


SDAs’ are required to convene semi-annual 
meetings of job training related organizations to ad- 
dress procedures to coordinate applicant and partici- 
pant referral to and from the SDA, exchange infor- 
mation about related programs, and promote staff 
interaction. Alternative procedures may be followed 
to address these concerns. The purpose of this 
criterion is to insure that diverse programs are coor- 
dinated with each other. Thus, activities of the area 
vocational schools, the local offices of the Division 
of Employment Security, the Division of Family 
Services, and the JTPA program are to be coor- 
dinated through these semi-annual meetings. 

The semi-annual meetings were not viewed 
everywhere as useful, but they were replaced by a 
variety of other meetings and devices to produce 
coordination. Some. used involvement in PIC 
meetings and a number used other meetings with 
related .agencies. Others felt that informal, ad hoc 
discussions and meetings were most productive in 
terms. of maintaining coordination. Personal con- 
tacts were viewed almost everywhere as essential to 
effective coordination. 


i RECOMMENDATONS= 
Loosen up the concept of semi-annual ee 
to encompass such things as associate PIC groups, 


Shoe og 


See eer 


_ sub-group meetings, newsletters, and the like. Re- 


quire SDAs to address coordination concerns in the 
RFP stage when they are soliciting service providers. 


_ Require ‘SDAs to demonstrate efforts to develop 


program. coordination rather than specifying par- 
ticular things they have to do. 


Use of Existing Services and Facilities 


The SDA must develop and maintain an inven- 
tory of job training and supportive services for use 
in program planning. The SDA must use existing 
publicly owned equipment, programs, or facilities 
whenever possible. Following these criteria should 
reduce duplication and increase the efficiency of job 
training and development activities. 

Virtually all SDAs report preparing and using 


inventories of existing services and facilities. The ad- 
ministrative entities and program operators find it to 
be useful in referring clients to auxiliary services and 


distribute the inventories of existing services. This 
can be used as a reference tool in helping clients and 
will help the JTPA program link with other agencies 
and programs. Updating the inventory will help the 
SDA insure that it is current on service delivery op- 
tions. 


Vocational Education 


The SDA is to review and comment on applica- 
tions by local vocational education agencies for Carl 
Perkins Vocational Education Act funds. These 
funds are intended to be used for virtually the same 
population as JTPA funds and can be used for the 
same types of activities. 

We found little evidence that coordination of 
this type was taking place. Some AE directors told 
us they knew little about what was being done with 
Carl Perkins funds in their area. State officials ex- 
pressed concern about the lack of interaction of Carl 
Perkins applications. Given the potential match be- 
tween these two programs, efforts should be im- 
proved to produce coordination. 


Procedures should be developed to insure coor- 
dination of Carl Perkins and JTPA activities. The 
agreement under development between DESE and 
DJDT should proceed. 


Farmers/Rural Development 


The SDA shall coordinate its efforts with local 
and county agencies to provide job training and 
employment services to farmers who are 
economically disadvantaged or have been dislocated 
from the farm. 
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